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BUTTONS. 


It is very common for people, when they 
wish to depreciate an article, to affirm, that 
“it’s. not worth a button,” thereby insinuating 
that it is literally worth nothing at all, and 
consequently that a button is of about the 
same intrinsic value as the article in question. 
The saying is so current now-a-days, that we 
fear this useful appendage of dress has suffered 
by the comparison, and become as worthless 
in general estimation as the hilum of the Ro- 
mans, which, primitively signifying the b’ack 
speck on a bean, got associated with a prefix, 
and dwindled into nothing.* We differ essen- 
tially from the popular estimate of a button, 
and are desirous of shewing that it is not so 
unimportant a contrivance as it is held to be, 
and is by no means the lowest standard of 
comparison we may adopt, in computing the 
value of commodities. We disclaim, however, 
ai the outset, all personal interest in this mat- 
ter—we assure our readers we have no con- 
nection either with furnishing tailors, or Bir- 
mingham manufacturers, and in all respects 
possess “‘a soul above buttons.” 

It would be a matter of curious historical 
research, to discover the precise period when 
buttons were first used, and to whom the 
honour of their invention is due. It is doubt- 
ful whether they were known to the Greeks 
and Romans, for in the ancient paintings and 
mosaics at Pompeii, we invariably find the 


* Nihil—(from ne hilum) nothing—Tyro’s Dictionary. 
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toga and pallium fastened round the body by a 
kind of clasp, which the wearer could shift at 
pleasure; and this appears to have been the 
only substitute for the buttons of the present 
age. Yet in the Fourth Book of the Iliad, 
we have a passage clearly indicating that but- 
tons must have been used in the days of 


Homer. It is thus rendered by Chapman :— 


. For so the shaft she plies 
That on the buttons made of gold which made his girdle 
fast, 
And where his curets double were, the fall of it she 
plac’t.” 


Virgil, too, in the Second Book of the Aneid, 
speaks of a button shining in the cap of Julus, 
which must have been simply worn as an or- 
nament. The lines are thus translated by 
Surrey :— 


“ For in their sight, and woeful parents armes, 
Behold a light out of the button sprang 
That in the tip of Julus cap did stand.” 


In Grenewey’s Tacitus, the Roman historian is 
made to allude to rather a novel application of 
buttons :-— 


“ But the danger was, that if she should be admitted 
to her defence, yet the princess eares would be buttoned 
and deafe, although she should confesse.” 


The conflicting testimony here adduced we 
admit our inability to reconcile, and we are 
equally perplexed in tracing the first use of 
buttons in English history. During the reign 
of Richard II. foppery of dress prevailed to 
such a degree, that it became the universal 
theme of satire and reprobation amongst the 
poets and historians of the day, and a statute 
was passed in its prohibition. And though we 


have a minute account on record of the dress 
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worn by the king himself—being informed that 
his coat was estimated at thirty thousand 
marks, its chief value arising from the quantity 
of precious stones with which it was embroi- 
dered,—no mention whatever is made of but- 
tons. In the effigy of Henry IV. at Canter- 
bury cathedral, the king’s mantle is connected 
by cords and tassels, and by a splendidly 
jewelled band passing over the chest; and here 
again no buttons are visible. The probability 
therefore is that they were unknown in En- 
gland in the fourteenth century. In the Eliza- 
bethan era there appears little doubt that 
buttons were used, at all events as ornaments, 
for George Gascoigne, a contemporary of Shaks- 
pere, thus refers to them in his poem called 
Woodmanship :"— 
his bonet buttened with gold, 

His comelie cape begarded all with gay, 

His bumbast hose, with linings manifold.” 
Leaving further research to the indefatigable 
Mr. Planché, and the admirers of antique 
costume, we may just hint that many eminent 
writers of our own country have at least con- 
sidered buttons worth more than nothing, or 
they would not have thought them worth men- 
tioning. In the Tatler, No. 120, we have 
the following description :— 

“ He wore a os of roses and myrtles on his head, 
and on his shoulders a robe like an imperial mantle, white 
and unspotted all over, excepting only that where it was 
clasped at his breast, there were two golden turtle doves 


that buttoned it by their bills, which were wrought in 
rubies.” 


These must have been rather expensive sub- 
stitutes for buttons, but from the Spectator, 
No. 175, we learn that baser metals have been 
used in their stead :— 

“ At the same time we have a set of gentlemen who 

take the liberty to appear in all public places without any 
buttons on their coats, which they supply with several 
little silver hasps; tho’ our freshest advices from London 
make no mention of any such fashion ; and we are some- 
thing shy of affording matter to the button-makers for a 
second petition.” 
Goldsmith could not have referred to that “ set 
of gentlemen,” in his play of the ‘ Good- 
natured Man,” where Lofty, addressing Mrs. 
Croaker, says, 


“When I ask, I’m not to be put off, Madam ; no, no, 
I take my friend by the button.” 


A reply which may have suggested Chester- 
field’s sage advice to his son, ‘‘ Never take a 
man by the button.” Churchill, too, that un- 
fortunate but erring genius, thus alludes to 
a button hole in the Fourth Book of ‘ The 
Ghost :”— 

“Men who all spirit, life, and soul, 

Neat butchers of a button-hole 


Having more skill, believe it true 
‘That they must have more courage too.” 


Tn one of Burn's songs mention is made of 


a button in connection with a Mrs. William 
Wastle—a lady who does not appear to have 
stood high in the estimation of the poet, for 
the burden of his song, which is descriptive of 
her charms, runs thus :— 
“ Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na gie a button for her.” 

And at the present day, buttons have not 
eluded the searching eye of a Boz. Listen to 
his description of the diminutive “ parish clerk 
and bell-ringer of Chigwell,” in his admirable 
tale of Barnaby Rudge :— 

“The little man who had hazarded the remark about 
the moon, had little round black shiny eyes like beads ; 
moreover this little man wore at the knees of his rusty 
black breeches, and on his rusty black coat, and all down 
his long flapped waistcoat, little queer buttons like nothing 
except his eyes ; but so like them, that as they twinkled 
and glistened in the light of the fire, which shone too, in 
his bright shoe-buckles, he seemed all eyes from head to 
foot.” 

It would be useless, however, further to mul- 
tiply instances of the honourable mention of 
these articles, both in prose and verse, having 
adduced sufficient, we hope, to prove that there 
are many things in the world more contempti- 
ble than buttons. 


There is a very trite observation upon health 
and other blessings mankind enjoy, that “ we 
never know their value until we experience 
their loss;”’ and the remark might, with equal 
truth, be applied to a button. Of all the little 
vexations that harass a man, there is none 
more perplexing than the loss of that little 
article. Figure yourself, some winter morn- 
ing, meditating half an hour in bed, whether 
to rest or rise, resolving and resolving,” till, 
with a desperate effort, you accomplish the 
astonishing feat, and discover, that, as far as 
it involved your personal comfort, you might 
have done the same an hour before, without 
any greater sacrifice. From your window you 
have a lifeless prospect of snow—the very floor 
strikes chill and damp, and as you perform 
your customary ablutions, you think of your 
snug parlour down stairs, and hasten for your 
toilet The American ladies are said to blush 
at the bare mention of that article of dress, 
without which gentlemen are unaccustomed to 
appear in respectable company. As we do not 
anticipate our lucubrations will ever cross the 
Atlantic, we hesitate not to advance You 
proceed to dress, and don your under linen 
garment; but just as an equilibrium of tem- 
perature is established between it and your 
body, you discover, horribile dictu, that it 
wants a button! Let it be at wrist or neck it 
is sufficient to call down an imprecation on the 
devoted head of your washerwoman, and again 
are you subjected to a freezing change of linen, 
and to a delay long enough to ruffle the temper 
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of the best of mankind. We have known a 
serious family quarrel arise from the same neg- 
lect; how much therefore may hang on a 
button! The value of buttons may also be 
estimated by experiencing their absence both 
at the bottom and tops of trousers, and some- 
times at the ends of foils. In the former cases, 
the inconvenience may be remedied, but in the 
latter it generally proves fatal—life or death 
thus resting on a button ! ‘ 

But a button is not only a useful article, but 
a most expressive one also, and there are more 
uncertain tokens by which you may judge of 
a man than the button he wears. Most of our 
readers, no doubt, have read of the Pickwick 
button, and some of them may have heard of 
the proposed Anti-corn law button, and seen 
the actual Repeal button. (The latter article, 
by the way, is a contradiction in terms, for, as 
the Examiner justly remarked, the property of 
a button is to unite, not to sever.) Now, no 
one will deny that those who exhibit any of 
the said buttons on their coats may, with all 
propriety, be considered either Pickwickians, 
repealers, or opposers of the Corn-laws—the 
conclusion is a legitimate deduction from the 
premises, and their buttons would convict them 
in any court of equity. A man’s politics may 
therefore be gathered from his buttons, and so 
also may his position in society and sometimes 
his particular calling. Those gentlemen’ who 
are partial to buttons having men’s arms, 
eagles, and other curious devices executed in 
relief, openly avow their grade, even if they 
were habited otherwise than in coloured 
breeches and white stockings ; the sportsman’s 
button generally exhibits two grey hounds in 
full chase; ‘ railway” buttons, if they could 
be deciphered, would indicate the termini of 
the lines, and that the wearer was the property 
of the company; military and naval buttons 
distinguish the different services; and buttons 
with a solitary letter of the alphabet qualifying 
the word “ division,” stamp their owner as con- 
nected with the constabulary force of his coun- 
try. People should therefore be wary in the 
selection of these articles, especially as man- 
kind are prone to judge from appearances, and 
infer so much from a button. 

Whilst a button is thus both a useful and an 
expressive article, it is also highly ornamental 
to dress. And here, as in architecture, har- 
mony conduces essentially to beauty—a differ- 
ence in size or pattern destroying the effect of 
the whole. Some country people, however, 
either from choice or necessity, display on 
their waistcoats a host of buttons, varying in 
size, from half-crowns to sixpences, and *em- 
bracing most of the known materials of which 
buttons are formed. The contrast thus ex- 


hibited may be pleasing to themselves, but 
is offensive to a pure taste; and for the same 
reason the absence of even one button from 
the back of a coat, materially affects its ap- 
pearance, and detracts from the respectability 
of the wearer. As is generally the case with 
all ornaments, the use of buttons may be car- 
ried to an extreme, which is abundantly evident 
in the lavish profusion crowded within the 
limited space of pages’ jackets—in the ser- 
pentine rows which meander down the clothes 
of our juveniles—in the glaring species worn 
by coachmen and mail-guards, and in the dar- 
ing attempt of some parties to change the 
established number and position of the buttons 
usually attached to the wrists of gentlemen’s 
coats. We knew acoachman who was so far 
gone in the button mania, as to have discarded 
those generally worn by his brethren of the 
whip, and supplied their places with Queen 
Anne’s shillings, his waistcoat being fastened 
by other silver coins of the same reign; if an 

of our readers have travelled on the Cheshire 
roads, they may have some remembrance of 
the same eccentric individual. Fashions may 
change—hats of the past century would raise a 
smile if worn in this—but the man who betrays 
his vanity even in his buttons, is worthy of as 
little consideration as Burns’ ‘‘ Mrs. Wastle.” 

A singular case occurred but lately which 
shows that the legislature of former days 
did not consider buttons beneath their notice. 
An action was brought in one of the Bail 
Courts for the recovery of a tailor’s account, 
which, amongst other items, contained a charge 
for covered buttons. The defendant set up a 
plea against the whole bill, on the ground 
that, according to the 4 Geo. I. cap. 7. the 
charge for buttons was illegal, and that act 
does declare that “‘ no tailor shall make buttons 
bound with cloth,” on pain of forty shil- 
lings per dozen, but the learned judge dis- 
missed the plea, declaring the statute ob- 
solete. 

The purposes to which buttons have been 
applied are as varied as the articles themselves. 
We have seen them substituted for counters at 
the card table—employed as ornaments in 
work-boxes, and used in seminaries to teach 
arithmetic. Sir Walter Scott, in his auto-bio- 
graphy states that he found the buttons on 
his jacket most valuable, at school, in assisting 
memory, being accustomed to associate them 
with particular grammatical rules and even 
entire sentences, which he could recal at plea- 
sure by simply referring to the button with 
which he had connected them. And he men- 
tions a circumstance which shows at once the 
force of habit, and the love of mischief inherent 
in boys. A rival school-fellow, envious of the 
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ready memory which Scott appeared to possess, 
by some mischance discovered the fact that, in 
cases of doubt, he invariably resorted to his 
buttons, and as invariably succeeded in recalling 
what he desired. Determined to deprive his 
opponent of these valuable adjuncts to learning, 
he succeeded in removing them by degrees 
from his jacket, and had the unenviable satis- 
faction of witnessing the Great Magician at 
fault when he next consulted his buttons! We 
have heard of the key—these were the buttons 
of knowledge. 

‘‘ Keep a thing seven years,” saith the pro- 
verb, ‘‘and you will find a use for it;” and the 
adage applies strictly to buttons. Never part 
with them, for if you possess a portmanteau 
or an umbrella,—a pair of gloves or of cloth 
boots, or if your wife carries a reticule, buttons 
will always bring their own value; and even 
the tax gatherer, as he calls at your door, could 
say a word in their favour, when he hangs 
his bottle on his button. But what would not 
men abuse if they abuse each other? Alas! 
that buttons should be converted to the basest 
of purposes. A knot of urchins before our 
window are engaged at “‘pitch and toss” with 
the very things we have been lauding, and in 
many a disfigured farthing we have recognized 
the form and lineaments of a button! 


Reader, if we have raised this little article 
one iota in your estimation, our labours will at 
least be worth a button. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
(With an Engraving in No. XIII.) 


It might be sufficient to state that after due 
enquiry the stone selected for this edifice has 
been obtained from the quarries at Bolsover 
Moor; but the report on which that selection 
was justified, presents so many interesting 
facts as to the present condition of numerous 
public buildings, and the causes of their pre- 
servation or decay, as to render it equally val- 
uable to the practical builder, and to the 
general reader. The Commissioners observe : 


“ Before we proceed to adduce a few examples of the 
present condition of the various buildings that we have 
examined, we would wish to observe, that those which 
are highly decorated, such as the churches of the Nor- 
man and pointed styles of architecture, afford a more 
severe test of the durability of any given stone, all other 
circumstances being equal, than the more simple and 
less decorated buildings, such as the castles of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries ; inasmuch as the material 
employed in the former class of bpp is worked into 
more disadvantageous forms than in the latter, as regards 
exposure to the effects of the weather: and we would 
further obserye, that buildings in a state of ruin, from 
being deprived of their ordinary protection of roofing, 
glazing of windows, «c., constitute an equally severe 
test of the durability. of the stone employed in them. 


“ As examples of the degree of durability of various 
building stones in particular localities, the following may 
be enumerated :—Of the sandstone buildings which we 
examined, we may notice the remains of Ecclestone 
Abbey, of the thirteenth century, near Barnard Castle, 
constructed of a stone closely resembling that of the 
Stenton quarry in the vicinity, as exhibiting the mould- 
ings and other decorations, even to the dog’s-tooth orna- 
ment, in excellent condition. The circular keep of Bar- 
nard Castle, apparently also built of the same material, 
is in fine preservation. Tintern Abbey may also be no- 
ticed as a sandstone edifice that has, to a considerable 
extent, resisted decomposition ; for, although it is de- 
cayed in some parts, it is nearly perfect in others. Some 
portions of Whitby Abbey are likewise in a perfect state, 
whilst others are fast yielding to the effects of the atmos- 
phere. The older portions of Ripon Cathedral, con- 
structed of sandstone, are in a fair state of preservation. 
Rivaulx Abbey is another good example of an ancient 
sandstone building in a fair condition. The Norman keep 
of Richmond Castle, in Yorkshire, atfords an instance 
of a moderately hard sandstone, which has well resisted 
decomposition. 

“ As examples of sandstone buildings of a more recent 
date, in a good state of preservation, we may mention 
Hardwicke Hall, Haddon Hall, and all the buildings of 
Craigleith stone in Edinburgh and its vicinity. Of sand- 
stone edifices in an advanced state of decomposition, we 
may enumerate Durham Cathedral, the churches at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Carlisie Cathedral, Kirkstall Ab- 
bey, and Fountains Abbey. ‘The sandstone churches of 
Derby are also extremely decomposed ; and the church 
of St. Peter's, at Shaftesbury, is in such a state of decay, 
that some portions of the building are only prevented 
from falling by means of iron ties. 

“ Asan example of an edifice constructed of a calci- 

ferous variety of sandstone, we may notice Tisbury church, 
which is in unequal condition, the mouldings and other 
enrichments being in a agony state, whilst the ashlar, 
apparently selected with less care, is fast mouldering 
away. 
“The choir of Southwell church, of the twelfth cen- 
tury, may be mentioned as affording an instance of the 
durability of a magnesio-calviferous sandstone, resem- 
bling that of Mansfield, after long exposure to the influ- 
ences of the atmosphere. 

“Of buildings composed of magnesian limestone, we 
may mention the Norman portions of Southwell church. 
built of stone similar to that of Bolsover Moor, an 
which are throughout in a perfect state, the mouldings 
and carved enrichments being as sharp as when first exe- 
cuted. The keep of Koningsburgh Castle, built of a 
magnesian limestone from the vicinity, is also in a perfect 
state, although the joints of the masonry are open 
in consequence of the decomposition and disap ce 
of the mortar formerly within them, The church at 
Hemmingborough, of the fifteenth century, constructed 
of a material resembling the stone from Huddlestone, 
does not exhibit any appearance of decay.  Tickhill 
church, of the fifteenth century, built of a similar mate- 
rial, is in a fair state of preservation. Huddlestone Hall, 
of the sixteenth century, constructed of the stone of the 
immediate vicinity, is also in good condition. Roche 
Abbey, of the thirteenth century, in which stone from 
the immediate neighbourhood has been employed, ex- 
hibits generally a fair state of preservation, although 
— portions have yielded to the effects of the atmos- 
phere. 

“ As examples of magnesian limestone buildings in a 
more advanced state of decay, we may notice the churches 
at York, a large portion of the Minsier, Howden church, 
Doncaster old church, and others in that part of the 
country, many of which are so much decomposed that 
the mouldings, carvings, and other architectural decora- 
tions are often entirely effaced. 

“We may here remark, that, as far as our observations 
extend, in proportion as the stone employed in magnesian 
limestone buildings is erystaline, so does it appear to have 
resisted the decomposing effects of the atmosphere ; a 
conclusion in accordance with the opinion of fessor 
Daniell, who has stated to us, that, the results of 
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experiments, he is of opinion, that ‘the nearer the mag- 
nesian limestones approach to equivalent proportions of 
carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, the more 
erystaline and better they are in every respect.’ 

“Of buildings constructed of oolitic, and other lime- 
stones, we may notice the Church of Byland Abbey, of 
the twelfth century, especially the west front, built of 
stone from the immediate vicinity, as being in an almost 

rfect state of preservation. Sandysfoot Castle, near 
We outh, constructed of Portland oolite, in the time 
of Henry VIII., is an example of that material in excel- 
lent eerdition ; a few decomposed stones used in the inte- 
rior, (and which are exceptions to this fact,) being from 
another oolite in the immediate vicinity of the castle. 
Bow and Arrow Castle, and the neighbouring ruins of a 
church of the fourteenth century, in the island of Port- 
land, also afford instances of the Portland oolite in per- 
fect condition. The new church in the island, built in 
1766, of a variety of the Portland stone termed roach, is 
in an excellent state throughout, even to the preservation 
of the marks of the chisel. 

“ Many buildings constructed of a material similar to 
the oolite of Ancaster, such as Newark and Grantham 
Churches and other edifices in various parts of Lincoln- 
shire, have scarcely yielded to the effects of atmospheric 
influences. Windrush Church, built of an oolite from 
the neighbouring quarry, is in excellent condition ; whilst 
the Abbey Church of Bath, constructed of the oolite in 
the vicinity of that city, has suffered much from decom- 
position ; as is also the case with the cathedral, and the 
churches of St. Nicholas and St. Michael, in Gloucester, 
—— of a stone from the oolitic rocks of the neighbour- 


ood. 

“The churches of Stamford, Ketton, Colley Weston, 
Kettering, and other places in that part of the country, 
attest the durability of the shelly oolite termed Barnack 
Rag, with the exceptions of the portions of some of them 
for which the stone has been ill selected. The excellent 
condition of those parts which remain of Glastonbury 
Abbey, shews the value of a shelly limestone similar to 
that of Doulting ; whilst the stone employed in Wells 
Cathedral, apparently of the same kind, and not selected 
with equal care, is, in parts, decomposed. The mansion, 
the church, and the remains of the abbey at Montacute, 
as also many other buildings in that vicinity, constructed 
of the lime-stone of Ham-hill, are in excellent condition. 
In Salisbury Cathedral, built of stone from Chilmark, 
we have evidence of the general durability of a silicife- 
rous limestone ; for, although the west front has some- 
what yielded to the effects of the atmosphere, the excel- 
lent condition of the building, generally, is most striking. 

“In the public buildings of Oxford, we have a marked 
instance both of decomposition and durability in the ma- 
terials employed ; for, whilst a shelly oolite, similar to 
that of Taynton, which is employed in the more ancient 
parts of the cathedral, in Merton College Chapel, &c., 
and commonly for the plinths, string courses, and expos- 
ed portions of the other edifices in that city, is generally 
in a good state of preservation, a calcareous stone from 
Heddington, employed in nearly the whole of the colleges, 
churches, and other public buildings, is in such a deplo- 
rable state of decay as, in some instances, to have caused 
all traces of architectural decoration to disappear, and 
the ashlar itself to be, in many places, deeply disinte- 


grated. 

“In Spofforth Castle we have a striking example of the 
unequal decomposition of the two materials, a magnesian 
limestone and a sandstone ; the former employed in the 
decorated parts, and the latter for the ashlar or plain 
facing of the walls. Although the magnesian limestone 
has been equally exposed with the sandstone to the de- 
composing effects of the atmosphere, it has remained as 
perfect in form as when first employed ; while the sand- 
stone has suffered considerably from the effects of decom- 


position. 
“In Chepstow Castle a esian limestone in fine 
reservation, and a red sandstone in an advanced state of 
mposition, may be observed, both having been ex- 
posed to the same conditions as parts of the same arch- 
ways ; and in Bristol Cathedral there is a curious instance 
of the effects arising from the intermixture of very different 
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materials, a yellow limestone and a red sandstone, which 
have been indiscriminately employed both for the plain 
and decorated parts of the building: not ouly is the ap- 
pearance in this case unsightly, a the architectural 
effect of the edifice is also much impaired by the unequal 
decomposition of the two materials, the limestone having 
suffered much less .rom decay than the sandstone. 

“ Judging, therefore, from the evidence afforded by 
buildings of various dates, there would appear to be many 
varieties oi sandstone and limestone employed for build- 
ing pur which successfully resist the destructive 
effects of the atmospheric infl : amongst these, the 
sandstones of Stenton, Whitby, Tintern, Rivaulx, and 
Craigleith, the magnesio-calciferous sandstones of Mans- 
field ; the calciferous sandstone of Tisbury; the crystal- 
ine magnesian limestones, or dolomites, of Bolsover, 
Huddlestone, and Roche Abbey ; the oolites of Byland, 
Portland, and Ancaster ; the shelly oolites and limestones 
of Barnack and Ham-hill ; and the siliciferous limestone 
of Chilmirk, appear to be amongst the most durable. To 
these, which may be all considered as desirable building 
materials, we are inclined to add the sandstones of Dar- 
ley-dale, Humbie, Longannet, and Crowbank ; the mag- 
nesian limestone of Robin Hood's Well, and the oolite of 
Ketton ; although some of them may not have the evi- 
dence of aucient buildings in their favour. 

“ If, however, we were called upon to select a class of 
stone for the more immediate object of our inquiry, we 
should give the preference to the limestones, on account 
of their more general uniformity of tint, their compara- 
tively homogeneous structure, and the facility and economy 
of their conversion to building purposes ; and of this class 
we should prefer those which are most crystaline. 

“In conclusion, having weighed, to the best of our 
judgment, the evidence in favour of the various building- 
stones which have been brought under our consideration ; 
and freely admitting that many sandstones as well as 
limestones possess very great advantages as building ma- 
terials, we feel bound to state, that for durability, as in- 
stanced in Southwell Church, Xc., and the results of 
experiments, as detailed in the accompanyin: tables ; for 
erystaline character, combined with a close approach to 
the equivalent proportions of carbonate of lime and car- 
bonate of magnesia ; for uniformity of structure ; facility 
and economy in conversion ; and for advantaye of colour, 
the magnesian limestone, or dolomite, of Buolsover-mvor 
and its neighbourhoed, is, in our opinion, the most fit 
and proper material to be employed in the proposed new 
Houses of Parliament.” 


Owing to the situation, as well as the nature 
and extent of the works, and the interruption 
to which they have been subjected, their actual 
progress is not generally known. Viewed 
from the river they now present a very impos- 
ing aspect, and enable us to form an idea of 
their architectural beauty—the grandeur of the 
design and the vastness of the undertaking far 
surpassing any that can be derived from a 
drawing. The east wing, forming the Speaker’s 
residence, can now be seen from Westminster 
bridge, and of itself forms a noble piece of ar- 
chitecture, admirably illustrative of the style of 
the whole. This, and the corresponding wing 
at the west, with the whole of the river front, 
are carried up to the floor of the second story, 
and exhibit the windows of the first with doors 
and gateways. The excellence of the Bolsover 
stone is now manifest, the texture and colour 
are admirable—the tints passing off from ochre 
to a bright silvery grey. In the annual notice 
of public improvements furnished in the Com- 
panion to the British Almanack, the writer 
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observes, “‘ no less admirable is the execution 
of the masonry, and the skill shown in the 
workmanship of all the ornamental details : 
several large panels, each consisting of a single 
stone carved with a coat of arms in bold relief, 
are intended to be placed between the lower 
and upper windows of the two principal floors, 
instead of the spaces in those compartments 
being filled, as originally designed, with the 
mallee plain panelling carried along the front 
at that level. These panels, which represent 
the arms of all the English sovereigns from the 
Conqueror to Queen Victoria inclusive, have 
been designed by Mr. T. Willement. On pass- 
ing along either of the two avenues leading 
through this portion of the building unto the 
terrace an immense vista of corridor is seen ex- 
tending right and left, of which only the bare 
unfinished walls as yet exist. Having passed 
through this mass of building, we reach a very 
large open space behind, all of which will be 
covered by other buildings and courts, besides 
those portions of the plan which cannot be 
carried into execution until the whole of the 
present Houses of Parliament, &c., shall have 
been cleared away. What is now seen from 
Palace-yard is two sides of the inner quadran- 
gle of the Speaker’s residence, which, although 
it will be shut out from the public view, is 
nevertheless as carefully finished, though in a 
simpler style than the rest, as if intended to 
be exposed. The north front of this wing will 
be very distinctly seen from Westminster 
Bridge, since it is not only carried parallel 
with it, but extends to the distance of two of 
its arches. It consists, as far as now executed, 
of nine bays formed by very elegant buttresses, 
semihexagonal in plan, and thus presenting an 
angle when viewed directly in front. In each 
bay there will be a single window below, with 
the water-table continued and carried up over 
it as alabel or hood-moulding; and above it 
two larger ones with a canopied niche imme- 
diately between them. One of the bays on 
this side is occupied below by an archway 
leading into the inner quadrangle.” 

The building of the new Houses is expected 
to be completed within six years from the pre- 
sent time. 


CALVIN AND THE BATTLE OF 
JARNAC. 


Under the title of “‘ A Summer in Western 
France,” Mr. Adolphus Trollope, a relation 
of Mrs. Trollope, has recently thrown together 
a bundle of local histories, gathered from the 
records of the cathedrals and monastic ingtitu- 
tions of that fine country, the interest of which 
is greatly increased by the novelty of the facts 


brought forward, and the scarcity and secrecy 
of the materials from which those facts have 
been gleaned, The following account treats of 
a passage in the early life of Catvin, with 
which we feel assured few, if any, of our 
readers are acquainted; and the subsequent 
details of a battle between the Protestants and 
Catholics, which took its name from the town 
where the great Reformer sought and found 
shelter from religious persecution, will not be 
read without an instructive lesson being sug- 
gested by the perusal, 

The records of the church of Angouleme 
contain many notices, which prove that even 
in the palmy days of clerical power and wealth, 
and lofty ecclesiastical pretensions, the rule of 
Holy Mother Church was not always submitted | 
to quietly, or without resistance, nor her pos- 
sessions altogether secure from the vicissitudes 
to which all property was subject at a period when 
force was necessary to keep as well as to obtain, 
and each man’s own right hand and stalwart | 
arm constituted his most efficient title deed. 
In the long run, however, the church was al- . 
most always victorious, and the bishop and 
chapter went on, increasing in wealth, and the 
church in splendour, till the new ideas of the | 
sixteenth century shook the power of the | 
hierarchy to its base, and prepared the way for | 
the more successful attack which levelled it 
with the ground two hundred years afterwards. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century, Hugues 
le Brun, count of Angoumois, had a long and 
obstinately maintained quarrel with Robert de 
Montbron, bishop of Angouleme, respecting 
certain property to which both contending par- 
ties laid claim. The bishop found his spiritual 
arms not a match for the temporal weapons of 
the count, and was, therefore, obliged to invoke 
the assistance of the monarch, always glad to 
aid a bishop, from whose wealth nothing for 
the most part was to be feared, against a feudal 
baron, whose power it was often very desirable 
to humble. The king, therefore, declared the 
bishops of Limoges and Cahors the judges of 
the quarrel; and these reverend prelates were 
not slow in deciding it in favour of their epis- 
copal brother. The sentence passed on the 
count, in consequence of this decision, is cu- 
rious and characteristic. He is ordered to 
bring back into the town from which they had 
been driven, the bishop and his clergy ; and to 
go in procession, on the first high festival, from 
the monastery of St. Auzonne to the Cathe- 
dral, barefooted, in his shirt, without belt, 
hat, or covering of any kind upon his head. 
The gates of the town by which he must pass 
in making this procession, are to be taken 
down, and burnt in the open space before the 
Cathedral. The penitent, for such he is sup- 
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to be, when he arrives at the church, is 
to make, before all the people, a confession 
of his sins, more especially of that of having 
withstood the bishop, and he is to promise 
never to be guilty of the like again. He is, 
moreover, condemned to a fine of five livres, 
and to found an endowment sufficient to sup- 
ply three wax candles, to burn before the high 
altar of the church of Angouleme for ever. 
The award of the judges is dated on St. Cle- 
ment’s day, the 23rd November, 1259, and is 
recorded by Corlieu, the author of an old his- 
tory of the counts of the Angoumois. 

‘Lhe time, however, was soon to come when 
the church’s victories were to be less easily ob- 
tained, and her battles to be of a more danger- 
ous description. It was in the second quarter 
of the sixteenth century that Francis I. began 
topersecute the professors of the new doctrines, 
to whose enthusiasm the extreme corruption of 
his court had lent an additional impulse. And 
it was about that time that a young man of 
some five and twenty years of age, flying from 
the pursuit of those who were employed to 
hunt down the reformists, arrived one night at 
Angouleme, and succeeded in finding the con- 
cealment which he sought in the house of one 
Louis Dutillet, one of the canons of the cathe- 
dral. It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the Catholic clergy were unanimous in 
their opposition to the reformed doctrines. 
Bad and corrupt as the church was, the eccle- 
siastics were, by very far, the best educated 
body of the time, and, in all probability, con- 
tained among their numbers a greater pro- 
portion of virtuous and single-minded men, 
anxious for the truth, and capable of recognizing 
it, than any other class of society. Many 
members of the clergy, accordingly, openly 
espoused the cause of the new doctrines; and 
a still greater number, gifted with intellects 
capable of bursting the bonds of educational 
and professional prejudices, and with sincere 
and pious hearts, but not with the martyr’s 
nerve of iron, secretly wished well to them. 
Louis Dutillet was one of the former class, and 
though a canon of the cathedral, he sheltered 
in his house from immediate pursuit, the 

outhful reformer, who, at so early an age, 
not feared to draw down upon him the re- 
sentment of the church, and the persecution 
of the civil authorities. The stranger did not 
look like one whom tyrant force would be likely 
to bend, whose convictions could be biassed by 
interest, or whose voice stilled by fear. A 
physiognomist who had looked on his high and 
broad forehead, his deep-set, active, and keen 
eye, and severe resolute mouth, would have 
deemed him formed by nature in the true mar- 
tyr’s mould. 


The heat of pursuit having passed off, the 
young enthusiast ventured to shew himself in 
the town, and he remained at Angouleme three 
years, during which time his ostensible em- 
ployment was teaching the Greek language. 
He called himself Deparcan ; and the authori- 
ties of the town supposed him to be a poor 
scholar, whose whole time was occupied, and 
energies employed, on the laborious profession 
by which he earned his bread. But when the 
reader is told that this poor scholar was no 
other than the youthful Calvin, he will easily 
imagine that the time of his abode in the city 
of Angouleme was employed in other matters 
than the teaching of Greek, and was attended 
with far more important results than the pre- 
sence among the citizens of any other one 
human being would have been likely to pro- 
duce. It is believed that he composed during 
those years his Christian Institute. But neither 
did this labour entirely occupy his active mind 
and indefatigable spirit. The seeds which he 
then found means to scatter widely in fertile 
soils, were not long in coming to maturity, 
and a few years later produced fruits, which 
the sower, enthusiastic and violent-minded as 
he was, must have deplored. 

When the kingdom became openly divided 
into two distinct factions, under Charles IX., 
Angouleme declared itself for the Protestants. 
The Comte de la Rochefoucauld Marthon, 
governor of the province, was ordered by the 
Duc de Guise to make himself master of the 
chateau; but he was driven from the town by 
Jean Ponte, the mayor, and the citizens. The 
city then remained in the possession of the 
Protestants, who, in the excess of their tri- 
umph, and stimulated as much by their hatred 
as citizens against the nobles, as by intem- 
perate zeal for the reformed religion, were 
guilty of every species of excess and outrage. 
They laid waste the cathedral and other 
churches, broke the doors, overturned the 
altars and statues, stole all the vessels and or- 
naments of precious metal, and burned the 
deeds and charters of the ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations. Sepulchres were profaned, the re- 
mains of the dead scattered to the winds, and 
many citizens known to be attached to the old 
religion were put to death in cold blood. The 
magnificent mausoleum of Count John the 
Good, which was the pride of the cathedral, 
and an object of much veneration to the popu- 
lace, was destroyed, and the leaden coffin 
which enclosed the body was broken open. 
The corpse was found entire; and a sacrilegious 
ruffian named Ruffier, who was one of those 
engaged in breaking open the coffin, struck his 
knife several times into the body as soon as it 
was exposed to view. Others cut off the head ; 
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and they were about to burn the carcass, but 
were prevented by some of the less furious of 
the The coffin was melted down into 
bullets. But the day of retribution was not 
far distant, and the battle of Jarnac, so fatal 
to the Protestants from the loss of their great 
captain, the valiant Conde, was at hand to 
avenge the barbarities committed in their hour 
of triumph. Jarnac is a small place on the 
Charente, a few leagues to the westward of 
Angouleme ; and it was on the plains to the 
east of the town, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the villages of Triac and Bassac, that, 
on the 13th March, 1569, the memorable bat- 
tle took place, which inflicted so serious a 
blow on the reform party. Coligny had the 
chief command of the Protestants, and the 
Duc d’ Anjou, afterwards Henry III., that of 
the Catholic army. 

Coligny seems on this occasion to have been 
decidedly out-generalled by a well-managed 
feint on the part of the Catholics, who con- 
trived to pass a brook which divided the two 
armies, during the night, and were at sunrise, 
ranged in battle array, and ready for immediate 
action, while the Protestant troops were still 
divided into separate bodies, stationed at dif- 
ferent points. Three hours would have been 
requisite for their concentration. Coligny per- 
ceived his error, and would have fallen back 
upon Jarnac, where Conde still was with a 
body of six thousand infantry. But the enemy 
gave him no time to execute such a movement. 
At the first dawn of day the entire Catholic 
army knelt in prayer to the Giver of all vic- 
tory, and besought his blessing and aid in the 
pious work of massacreing their heretic fellow 
creatures and fellow countrymen. ‘‘ Ainsi 
commenca,” says a provincial historian in his 
detailed account of this sanguinary day, ‘ par 
un acte de religion, une journée de massacre 
et de haine, et dont la fin devait voir un lache 
assassinat.”” 

Coligny soon found himself unable to stand 
the attack of the overpowering force opposed 
to him, and despatched a message to Conde 
to bring up his division with all speed. And 
here Coligny made another great mistake, for 
in his impatience, and in the urgency of the 
occasion, he, himself, galloped off to hasten 
the Prince’s movements. And there can be 
little doubt but that his momentary absence 
from the field did much towards assuring the 
victory of the catholics. Conde was, however, 
soon on the field with four hundred gentlemen, 
leaving the main body of his troops to follow 
him. He had his arm in a sling from the con- 
sequence of a recent fall, and as if fate had 
determined on combining every species of mis- 
hap to crush him, as he was arranging his 


little squadron for an impetuous charge, the 
horse of the Comte de Rochefoucauld kicked 
him and broke his leg. Without suffering the 
agony of this most disastrous accident to im- 
pede him for an instant in the business of the 
moment, he merely said, in a composed voice, 
** Vous voyez combien un cheval fougueux est 
dangereux un jour de bataille!”’* and imme- 
diately charged at the head of his little band 
into the thickest of the enemies’ forces. Coligny 
was too actively engaged in another part of the 
field to bring him any assistance, but he ex- 
pected every moment to be supported by the 
arrival of the six thousand infantry from Jarnac. 

The impetuosity of his charge had carried 
him into the midst of the enemies’ ranks, 
which closed round him and his gallant band 
on all sides; and minute after minute elapsed 
—minutes which were worth in importance, 
and which almost seemed years to the isolated 
knot, whose position was now desperate—and 
the troops from Jarnac came not. At last, 
Conde’s horse was killed under him. He was, 
of course, unable to rise, but he still main- 
tained a fight, supported by one knee on the 
ground. It was at this moment that a deed of 
heroism and devotion was performed, which 
both D’Aubigne and De Thou have commemo- 
rated. An old protestant gentleman named 
Lavergne'de Tressan, who was fighting amid 
twenty-five youths, all his sons and nephews, 
seeing the desperate condition of his leader, 
rushed towards him with his kinsmen, and 
protected him with their bodies till the old 
man and fifteen of his family lay dead around 
him. 

Conde still breathed; but mutilated, ex- 
hausted, and bleeding from a score of wounds, 
he was unable to strike another blow for his 
own defence, or for the cause for which he 
fought. So, chancing at that moment to per- 
ceive among the catholic ranks an individual 
named D’Argence, who had formerly been his 
friend, and had served under him, he called to 
him, and lifting his vizor, delivered up to him 
his sword. D’Argence received it with respect, 
raised him, extricated him from the melee, and 
placed him under a tree, where he proceeded 
to bind his wounds. : 

But the Duke of Anjou had given general 
orders that morning, immediately after he had 
risen from joining with the army in prayer, 
that the Prince should be put to death if pos- 
sible. And while D’Argence, in humane dis- 
obedience to this order, was endeavouring to 
give the captured hero what assistance he could, 
Montesquieu, the captain of the Duc of An- 


* “You see how dangerousaspiteful horse is in the day 
of battle.” 
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jou’s Swiss guards, ran up, and exclaiming, 
“Kill him! kill him!!” struck the disabled 
and totally helpless Prince a blow on the head, 
with the butt end of his pistol, which put a 
period to his existence. 

The hatred of the ignoble and cowardly- 
minded Henry of Anjou, was not satiated with 
the death of his enemy. He exposed the mu- 
tilated limbs of that body, from which so gallant 
aspirit had just passed, to every insult and 
indignity which his soldiers could devise ;- and 
placing the mangled form in derision upon an 
ass, carried it, amid the hooting of the soldiery, 
in that manner to Jardac, where, at midnight, 
he finished the sanguinary day’s work with a 
repetition of the revolting mockery with which 
he had commenced it, by causing a Te Deum 
to be sung. 

The young Henry of Navarre, then only 
thirteen years of age, was present at the battle 
of Jarnac; and historians have noticed as a 
remarkable coincidence, that the three Princes 
of the blood royal, who on that day made 
theological disputes a pretext for bloodshed, 
whose real cause was their personal antipathies 
and rival ambitions, were all three destined to 
perish by violent deaths at the hands of assas- 
sins, stimulated by the fanaticism of theological 
hate. The death of Conde we have just seen. 
The Duke of Anjou, when he had ascended 
the throne as Henry III., was assassinated by 
amonk; and Henry IV. met with a similar 
fate from the unrelenting intolerance of Ro- 
manism, at the hands of an Angoumoisin 


fanatic. 


LONDON REMINISCENCES. 


BY A SENTIMENTALIST. 


REMINISCENCE THE FIRST—-AN EXPLORATION 
NEAR THE EAST END. 


I had already ascended several flights of dark 
narrow stairs, full of abrupt angles and corners, 


footing, and would probably have lost myself, 
if I had not, during the whole of my ascent to 
these unknown regions, firmly grasped hold of 
the hand rail, and made a point never to raise 
one foot until I had got a firm standing place 
for the other. During my progress I had, by 
means of the glimmering taper, observed seve- 
ral doors leading into the apartments of the 
different inmates. We had reached the top of 
the stairs which opened into a kind of landing 
place, where likewise were several black-painted 
doors, but all shut as close as if for eternity. 
I was now surprised at finding that my Cicerone 


opened, not one of these doors, but one of the 


and sudden twistings. Several times I lost my | 


dirty wainscoat panels, which was made to 
swing on hinges. My mind now began to mis- 
give me, and I wished myself safely returned 
from my rambles. Nor were my apprehensions 
at all diminished by finding myself, not in a 
large room, as I had expected, but in a little 
closet, barely sufficient for two persons. The 
wainscoat door was now closed, and we were 
entirely in the dark, my guide having extin- 
guished his light. In a few seconds I heard a 
sliding noise, which I afterwards found to arise 
from the drawing-up of one of the side parti- 
tions of this little closet. Being raised about 
two feet high, I was desired to creep under- 
neath, and I then found myself at the bottom 
of a pair of steps. My guide preceded me; 
and having reached the top, he gave three dis- 
tinct knocks. ‘‘ Who’s there?” was the ques- 
tion from above. ‘‘Only Jim,” was the sig- 
nificant reply: but it was evident that more 
faith was placed in Jim’s voice than in what he 
said. I now distinctly heard them removing a 
cross-bar, and in a moment the trap-door was 
opened, which was cautiously closed and barred 
as soon as we entered the room. 

Well, thought I, had Hamlet been here he 
would have called it a “‘rat-trap,” or rather, 
a rat-box, without wires to grin through. 
Throwing aside all appearance of suspicion, 1 
began to converse with some of the inmates, 
of whom there were about twenty. It was a 
very long and rather wide room, and on one 
side there were six beds, nearly close to each 
other. On these beds there might be seven or 
eight girls and young women sitting up, 
engaged in a kind of trade of which neither I, 
nor perhaps any one else, had ever heard. 
Their implements consisted of a long sharp 
bodkin, and a pair of scissors, and with these 
they were busily picking out the initials of silk 
handkerchiefs. ‘The number of handkerchiefs 
thus daily unciphered, would certainly indicate 
not merely a roaring trade in doors, but a 
flourishing one out of doors. On the floor were 
two or three dirty children, either squalling or 
sucking their thumbs. At the lower end of the 
room were four men, engaged in—nothing: 
they had ceased their work, and concealed their 
implements immediately upon my entry; but 
enough remained for me to perceive that they 
were coiners. 

On one of the beds was a woman, about 
thirty years of age. She held in her arms a 
child about two years old, of a very sickly and 
emaciated appearance. In my own mind, 
judging from the physiognomy of the woman, 
I passed sentence upon her as a most hardened 
and insensible wretch. ‘ Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.” ‘*To his own master he 
standeth or falleth.” Besides, thought I, it 
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may be that this poor woman has seen much 
trouble, and suffered much, and under a coarse 
exterior she may conceal a kind heart. It may 
be that her own complexion is but the reflection 
of those associates with whom she is obliged 
to mingle. Or it may be, that this is her 
birth-place, and that, some thirty years ago, 
she tottered and crawled upon this very floor, 
—and, perhaps, upon this very bed she hung 
upon the heart of a mother even more wretch- 
ed and unhappy than herself,—perhaps suck- 
ing in iniquity more freely than her mother’s 
milk. At all events, thought I, I will try 
and touch the tenderest spring of human sym- 
pathy; for no woman can be so abandoned as 
not to love her own child. Your child,” 
said I, “seems very sickly.” ‘‘ Yes, sir, he 
is; but I should be so very sorry to lose him.” 
I was happy to find, as [ thought, that the 
vitiating circumstances in which she was placed, 
had not destroyed her maternal affection. 
** Yes,” I replied; ‘it would be a great loss; 
you must take great care of him.” ‘ Yes, that 
I will; for I don’t think I could manage to 
live without him; I should lose eightpence a 
day if he was to die.” ‘“ Eightpence a day! 
what do you mean? he can’t work.” ‘ Oh 
dear yes, I lend him out at eightpence a day 
for people to beg with.” My eyes were opened. 
Gracious heavens! and is it possible that such 
human woe or wretchedness, or that such heart- 
less depravity, can be found in a christian land? 
I know not whether I felt more disgusted or 
horrified at the thought, that an Englishwoman 
could be found so hardened or so necessitous, 
as to sell her child’s heart-blood for money. 
When I looked at the poor little suckling, at 
its unnatural mother, at the young women em- 
ployed on the different beds, at the discon- 
certed and interrupted coiners, and thought of 
the fate of the little lisping things crawling on 
the floor, or venturing from one chair to ano- 
ther, and the continued round of vice which 
here held sway from dim morn to twilight, and 
from twilight to morn,—and when I reflected 
that in the other rooms of this house, scenes 
might be enacting of even a more frightful 
and vicious character, and that this was but 
one house among thousands of the same kind, 
—I began to wonder how the same God who 
burnt up Sodom and Gomorrah, and who had 
swept away their very ruins with the besom of 
destruction, had so long spared this mighty 
city, great it might be in its wealth, its power, 
its intellect, its refinement,—but no less great 
in its sins. 

And what is the principal cause of the immo- 
rality and vice which, more or less, prevails in 
every hamlet and town of our native land, and 
which seems entwined around the very vitals of 


the Metropolis of Europe? What was the cause 
of the depravity in this single room, whither 
my rambles had led me? The coiners by their 
coining, the girls by their work, the mother 
by the hire of her child,—all, all sought to 
earn a living. Yes, it was heart-breaking, 
spirit-breaking, nature-perverting, demoraliz- 
ing poverty, that drove these unhappy wretch- 
es to such frightful expedients for sustaining 
life. Let us—let legislators remember, that 
poverty is the main-spring of vice, that the 
physical necessities, the first demands of ani- 
mal nature, must be attended to and answered, 
before a people can advance in the course of 
intellect and morality, or become truly contented, 
pious, and christian. Competence is not al- 
ways united with virtue, but great poverty and 
great vice are almost always bed-fellows. 


THE CHAIN RULE. 


Out of every thousand boys that learn arith- 
metic, scarcely one is to be found who is ac- 
quainted with the principle of a single calculation 
he has been taught. A knowledge of forms, 
and of forms only, is, in the majority of cases, 
the whole amount of arithmetical learning ob- 
tained at school. Tell a boy that the results 
of “ Addition” and ‘ Multiplication” are the 
same, and that the principle of both is alike, 
notwithstanding their difference in forms, modes, 
or rules, and he will either incredibly laugh or 
stare at you. But only ask him “ how far he 
has got” with his figures, and he will announce 
himself a proficient in the ‘ Rules of Three,” 
Practice,” Vulgar Fractions,” and Deci- 
mals.” 

Arithmetic requires thought for its compre- 
hension, and school-boys are seldom taught to 
think. We have just stated that a boy would 
laugh or stare if he were told that the results 
of Addition and Multiplication were alike; but 
he would cease to do either if he were first 
made to multiply 170 by 22, which he would 
find to be 3740, and were then desired to write 
the figures 170 twenty-two times under each 
other, and add them up, with the same result. 
He would be surprised ; and his surprise would 
not be lessened if he were requested to place 
the figures 22 one hundred and seventy times 
under each other, and told that the total would 
be, in this case, the same as in the other. 
These facts would lead him to think ; and when 
once thought is begotten, difficulty is at an end. 

Whatever, therefore, allures the mind of 
young people to study, is desirable. The in- 
formation obtained by its agency is solid and 
durable. With the view of encouraging its 
exercise in the solution of arithmetical ques- 
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tions, we are now about to introduce our read- 
ers to the peculiarities of the Cuain Rutz, the 

tive of which is to simplify and shorten 
every kind of calculation. 

One of the sub-divisions of arithmetic, as it 
is universally taught and learnt in England, is 
known as the “ Double Rule of Three.” There 
are several methods of working this rule in 
use, but they all merge into one common ne- 
cessity, namely, first to find one of the two 
unknown quantities indicated by its title, and 
then the other; the finding of the second being 
dependant upon that of the first. In order to 
make this practically clear, we will state the 
following question, which is illustrative of every 
day commercial transactions. 

What is the interest upon £650 for 22 months 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum? 

To work this question in the common way, 
the interest upon £650 must first be found for 
a year, or twelve months; and then the amount 
of the same ascertained for 22 months; and 
the statements will consequently be as follows: 

If £100 produce £4, what will £650 produce? 

4 


100)2600 


£26 answer. 


The interest for 12 months having thus been 
ascertained to be £26, the amount for 22 months 
will be discovered by saying, 


If | 12. produce 26, how much will : 32° produce ? 


52 
52 


12)572 


£47 13 4 answer.* 


* The Hn bl 572 by 12 is here made short, in order 


= to multipl res. At schools, however, it would 
be thus con pounds 
92 
84 
8 
20 
12)160(13 shillings 


The Chain Rule, in other words the Rute 
or Proportion, or Equation, settles both 
these questions at once, and with the fewest 
possible figures. In the first, the divisor is 
100; and the sum to be divided by this 100, 
is 650 multiplied by 4. In the second, the 
divisor is 12; and the sum to be divided is 26 
multiplied by 22. Now, instead of making two 
separate propositions, suppose the divisors in 
each were multiplied together, and the sums 
to be divided were also multiplied together ; 
we should, in that case, have but one divisor 
instead of two, and but one amount to be di- 
vided instead of two. For the sake of clearness, 
we will put the separate divisors into one co- 
lumn, and the amounts to be divided into 
another; we will then multiply the divisors by 
one-another, and the sums to be divided also 
by one-another; and having thus obtained a 
total of each, we shall see if the result is, by 
a final division, the same as was obtained by 
the previous process. It must, however, be 
particularly noted, that the second term of the 
second proposition, namely £26, is a result of 
the first proposition; and it must therefore be 
omitted in the Chain Rule statement, other- 
wise, cause and effect would be blended to- 
gether. Attending strictly to this point, we 
shall have the two following columns of figures, 
—one, of the divisors, which is always to the 
left-hand column—and the other of the amounts 
to be divided, which is placed opposite to it on 


the right hand. DIVIDEND. 
DIVISORS. 650 
100 4 
12 22 


For the divisor, 100 multiplied by 12, is 1200. 
For the dividend, 650 multiplied by 4, is 2600; 
and this again by 22, is 57,200. Let us now 
divide the one by the other :-— 
1200)57200(47.13.4 
4800 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
9200 
8400 
800 
20 
16000 
1200 
4000 
3600 
40 
400 
12 
12 
4800 
12)48(4 
yr pence 4800 
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The result therefore is the same ; both methods 
of calculation giving £47 13s. 4d. asthe answer. 

Little good in the way of saving time and 
figures would, however, be gained by the 
Chain Rule, unless the above calculation could 
be materially shortened. 

That it can be so shortened we shall now 
prove. The process is by previously cancel- 
ling, from the two columns, equal amounts on 
both sides. Thus: from the 100 in the divisor 
and the 650 opposite, let a cypher each be re- 
moved ; they will then be 10 and 65. Let 
these 10 and 65 be again divided by 5, and we 
shall have in their places 2 and 13. Now, as 
13 cannot be divided by any other term without 
aremainder, which must not be, or is, in other 
words, a prime number, it has been reduced to 
its lowest denomination, and must so remain. 
Such, however, is not the case with the 2 op- 
posite, which may be got rid of by cancelling 
it and dividing the 4 in the dividend column, 
by itself, from which 2 will result. This last 
2 may in turn be cancelled, and the 12 in the 
opposite column made 6, to correspond. Again, 
this 6 in the divisor column, and the 22 in the 
other, may be divided by 2, in which case they 
will respectively be 3 and 11; beyond this no 
lurther cancelling can take place. Recapitu- 
iating what we have done, we shall find that, 
fn the divisor column, there is but the figure 3 
left, and in the other, only 13 and 11 to be 
multiplied together; the solution will there- 
fore be— 

it 


3)143 


£47 13 4 answer. 


The actual working of this operation, by a 
person moderately proficient in its practice, 
would take less time than we have occupied in 
describing it. The cancelling is to be done by 
crossing with a pen the figure to be obliterated, 
and writing down the one that is to take its 
place. This part of the process we cannot 
show in type, because such figures (with the 
cancel mark across them) have not yet been 
cast in England, and are not therefore to be 
obtained for the purpose of illustration. But 
a few self-lessons on a slate will soon render 
the thing familiar to all who wish to become 
acquainted with it. To still further show the 
advantage of the Chain Rule in shortening cal- 
culations, we will alter our previous question 
in such a way, that the single Rule of Three 
must be worked four times over, in order to 
arrive at an answer by the common method of 
calculation, 


A capital of £650 is invested at 4 per cent, 
per annum, and 22 months’ interest is due 
upon it. Ifthe sum of the interest is received, 
and the amount placed in a savings’ bank, with 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, 
to be paid upon it, how much will that inter- 
est, at 3 per cent., amount to in 7 months? 

If an ordinary school-boy could calculate 
this question at all, he would proceed to his 
task by first finding what the interest upon 
£650 comes to at 4 per cent. for a twelve- 
month; then, having got it for 12 months, how 
much it is for'22 months; next, how much 3 
per cent. upon this sum would amount to for 
a year; and finally, having obtained it for a 
year, how much it is for the 7 months. And 
these various findings he would at last arrive 
at, by employing the Rule of Three four times, 
as we have just observed. Now the statement 
by the Chain Rule is as follows :— 


DIVISORS. DIVIDEND. 
650 
100 4 


22 
100 S 
1 pound equal to 20 shillings. 
When these figures are properly cancelled,* 
those in the divisor will be reduced to 6 and 
10, and in the dividend to7, 13, and 11 ; and 
the answer will be thus :— 


10 13 
6 11 
60 143 
7 
6,0)100,1 

16s. Sd. 


N.B. The last term of the equation in the 
dividend column must always agree with that 
in which the answer is required. For this 
reason it became necessary to introduce the 
pound as equal to 20 shillings, as the required 
answer is in that coin. 

In the brief space we can allot for a notice 
of the Chain Rule, we hope it will be pertectly 
understood that we are not giving rules for its 
management. These must be sought for in 
the proper quarters, our sole object being to 


* Cancel 20 in the dividend, and 100 in the divisor, 
placing 5 as an equivalent. Then cancel this 5, and divide 
the —— 650 by it, leaving 130—the 650 to be can- 
celled. Then cancel the cypher of the 130, leaving 13, 
and the cypher of the opposite 100, leaving 10. Divide 
the 12 in one column, and the 22 in the other, by 2, leav- 
ing respectively 6 and 11. Finally connect the 4 and 3 
in the dividend, and 12 in the divisor. 
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direct attention to its condensing powers, by 
the ready means of an example or two. Asa 
curious instance of its application, we will, 
however, narrate a circumstance that once oc- 
curred in our presence at Dover. 

A German schoolmaster,* who had just 
landed from Calais, went into a shop to buy 
some quills, the price of which was three far- 
things each, or five farthings for two, if a 
quantity were taken. To this latter condition 
the German agreed, and he accordingly desired 
the stationer to supply him with 10 francs’ 
worth, as he had no English money to pay 
with, the value of each franc being settled be- 
tween them at tenpence. But the stationer had 
no sooner commenced counting out his quills 
than he was lost in a whirl of calculation. How 
many to give for ten francs baffled all his know- 
ledge of arithmetic. The customer, perceiving 
his confusion, good humouredly took up a piece 
of paper and wrote upon it the following equa- 
tion :— 

10 francs 
1 franc equal to 10 pence 
1 penny equal to 4 farthings 
5 farthings equal to 2 quills 

Having first cancelled the 5 in the divisor 
column by reducing the figures 10 in the one 
opposite to 2, the question was settled by in- 
termultiplying the remaining figures, namely, 
2% 10 = 20 4= 80 K 2 = 160 quills. 

“here, my dear Sare,” said the purchaser, 
addressing the master of the shop, and handing 
him the paper, “‘you shall give me one hun- 
dred and sixty English quills for my ten francs, 
and in return I shall give you this lesson upon 
the German Cuain Ruts.” 


Every Family's Book of Health and Domestic 
Economy. Shewing how to preserve Health 
and keep House with Cheerfulness, Frugality, 
and Comfort. London: W. Strange. 1841. 


Much as this little work promises, if all the 
sage advices and directions it contains were 
honestly followed out, disease, dissatisfaction, 
and discomfort would be much less common 
than they are now unhappily found. To those 
who cannot avail themselves of Mr. Strange’s 
Domestic Dictionary, which we noticed a few 
weeks since, this will form an excellent hand- 
book—containing, within eighty-six pages of 
closely printed matter, the most valuable sug- 
gestions scattered through numerous expensive 


* Almost all German schoolmasters understand and 


| teach the Chain Rule. 


works. As a specimen of the whole, we select 
the following chapter 
ON EXERCISE. 

“I may, (says Dr. Uwins, in his Treatise 
on Mental Diseases) urge upon all, and espe- 
cially those whose habits and callings are se- 
dentary, to contrive some motive for daily and 
regular walking; even should they not appear 
at present inconvenienced by their confinement, 
the cloud will be instantly collecting that shall 
sooner or later darken their spirits, or break 
upon them in the fulness of apoplectic stertor. 
A physician with whom I was well acquainted, 
and who scarcely ever was upon his legs, used 
to say to me that he found no inconvenience in 
sitting day after day in his carriage and his 
study: nor did he, so far as his immediate 
feelings were concerned: but he died suddenly 
and prematurely from an apoplectic stroke, 
which I verily believe might have been averted 
had he made less use of his carriage and his 
books, and more of his limbs. In contrast 
with this case I will just state that I last week 
conversed with a veteran in literature and in 
years, whose powers of mind no one can ques- 
tion, however they may differ from him in 
speculative points. This gentleman has pre- 
served the health of his body and the ‘ sound- 
ness’ of his mind through a long course of 
multifarious and often distressing circumstances, 
by a steady perseverance in the practice of 
walking every day. It is curious that he has 
survived for a long period almost all the literary 
characters that were his friends and contempo- 
raries at the period in which his own writings 
excited so much public attention; almost all 
of those who have dropped into the grave one 
after the other, while he has continued on in an 
uninterrupted course, were men of far less 
regular habits, and, I am obliged to add, also 
of much less equanimity of mind; but the 
preservation of his equanimity has, I verily 
believe, been mainly insured by the unvaried 
practice to which I have referred, and which to 
others would prove equally available, if stea- 
dily and perseveringly pursued. ‘ Were Ia 
gentleman, Dr. Uwins,’ my neighbour, Mr. 
Abernethy used to say to me, ‘I would never 
get into my carriage ;’ and certain it is that 
many diseases of the most troublesome kind, 
besides unsoundness of mind, may be traced 
to the idle habit of carriage gestation.” 

Persons in the middle or poorer ranks of life 
are not likely to suffer by too much lolling in 
a carriage; but there are thousands of them, 
and especially females, who suffer greatly from 
want of a due measure of bodily exercise. 

It is an unfortunate. circumstance in the life 
of females, that many of those whose parents 
or, husbands are respectably situated in 
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spend their days in idleness, or in the silly 
pursuits of fashion and frivolous amusement. 
Such women are truly unfortunate ; they are, 
with but few exceptions, a prey to nervous 
disorders; their minds are vacant; they have 
exhausted their mental powers in the pursuit 
of novelty, and the temptation is strong to 
seize upon any thing that may promise to re- 
lieve the tedium to which they are subject. 
Employment is indispensable to the well-being 
of all, but particularly to the susceptible minds 
of females: in a state of idleness, come vain 
desires and fancied miseries, which are by habit 
converted into sad realities, the less easily to 
be cured, as they are tenaciously fixed upon 
the constitution of the mind. The confirmed 
nervous and the hypochondriac can no more be 
argued into convalescence, than can those af- 
flicted with gout or fever. 

Exercise in the open air, bathing, and keep- 
ing the mind occupied upon useful or innocent 
objects, are the best things for warding off the 
attacks of nervous disorders. 

Gymnastics have been considered an im- 
portant branch of education, and are now, we 
believe, found to have a place in many of our 
boarding-schools for young gentlemen. There 
has, no doubt, been much quackery indulged 
in and practised relative to this subject, as to 
most others ; but there can be little doubt that 
the human frame may be much invigorated and 
strengthened by a judicious adoption of gym- 
nastic exercises. One thing to be regretted is, 
that the advantages to be thus obtained have 
been chiefly confined to the male sex; yet 
surely the other sex ought not to be forgotten 
or neglected in arrangements of this descrip- 
tion. 

A small work, published some twelve or 
fourteen years since, had some valuable sug- 
gestions upon the subject of Calisthenics; or 
the means of strengthening the constitution of 
young females by appropriate exercises; and 
as it is but little known, and has been long out 
of circulation, we shall transfer to our pages 
so much of it as we think possesses the merit 
of practical utility. 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose that to attain 
the remarkable health of laborious females, it 
is necessary to sacrifice personal appearance. 
A very short experience of a judicious and 
rational system of exercise will show, that we 
may cultivate a sound and vigorous state of 
health without sacrificing the graces, and that 
the means of rendering the constitution robust 
and firm, may improve female charms, but can 
never impair them. But we have an ulterior 
view in recommending and promoting these 
exercises. It is not for their salutary effects 
on the body alone that we view them as a useful 


branch of education: we expect them reason- 
ably to generate a corresponding firmness in the 
mind. The imagination of females is natu- 
rally more vivid than that of men, and, gene- 
rally speaking, surrounding circumstances strike 
more forcibly on their nervous system. This 
temperament, when properly regulated, makes 
them often capable of displaying a more en- 
thusiastic heroism in the cause of duty and 
honour than men ; but when they find them- 
selves in ordinary circumstances which do not 
produce strong and continued mental excite- 
ment; when they are suddenly assailed by 
seeming danger without the support of ener- 
getic sentiment, then is felt all their character- 
istic weakness: and the unfortunate habit they 
have acquired of depending for protection on 
the more steady, though less enthusiastic cou- 
rage of the other sex, renders them unable to 
fix upon the prompt and decisive step which 
the. occasion requires. 

‘* How many valuable lives would be saved, 
how many moments of anxious terror and 
alarms would be prevented, were females gra- 
dually accustomed to look danger in the face— 
steadily without assistance to walk over a plank, 
or to contemplate a height; to view the raging 
billows at their feet, or hear the deafening 
thunder over their heads: all this it is very 
likely they may be called to bear, and are we 
not their truest, their best friends, when we 
wish to arm them with self-possession and 
composure of mind, to enable them to seize 
upon the most prompt and efficacious means of 
averting the danger ? 

‘“We now proceed to lay down rules for a 
few exercises, which, while they greatly tend 
to invigorate the body, give courage and firm- 
ness to the mind. 

“The place of exercise should be airy and 
dry, not overlooked by any building but the 
house it is attached to, and should be covered 
with the finest gravel. The simplest dress is 
the best to be adopted—no shawls nor any 
other thing that may hang loose from the body. 
The hair ought to be gathered up under a small 
light net cap, so that none of it may, by acci- 
dent, fall over the eyes, and impede the sight. 
Laced boots are the best for the feet. e 
pupil, being thus prepared, should be taught 
to stand erect, with the shoulders back, and 
"een swinging the arms at full length slowly 

ackwards and forwards, first with the right 
arm and next with the left, and afterwards both 
together. In this exercise the fist ought to be 
clenched and the swing forward ought to go as 
high as the head, and backward as far as the 
pupil conveniently can. Before we proceed 
farther it may be necessary to enjoin each pupil 
always to consult her own feelings as to the 
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degree of exercise she is capable of performing, 
and to desist the moment she feels the approach 
of painful lassitude; the object being to nourish 
and increase the degree of natural strength, 
never to exhaust it. 


“ After having practised the foregoing exer- 
cise for some time, we recommend that of run- 
ning, and this ought not to exceed the rate of 
a moderately brisk trot. The arms ought to 
be placed behind at the small of the back, each 
hand grasping the forepart of the opposite arm : 
this ought als to be the position while resting 
betwixt the exercises, as it tends to keep back 
the shoulders and project the chest. Take par- 
ticular care before the running commences, 
that the boots are firmly laced, and the straps 
not apt to become loose, as a fall might be the 
consequence. In taking this salutary and na- 
tural exercise, the advantage of the plain, 
simple, and easy dress we have recommended 
will be easily perceived. 


“ Rope skipping is an excellent exercise, very 
commonly practised by young girls, and we 
can hardly mention one more salutary, It 
opens the chest, gives free play to the lungs, 
strengthens the arms, and gives agility to the 
limbs. It is related of a well-known surgeon 
and lecturer, who is no less conspicuous for 
the roughness of his manner than for his abili- 
ties in his profession, that he was called to 
attend at the house of a lady, who had a 
daughter about fourteen years of age, whose 
health seemed gradually declining. ‘ Stand 
up,’ said he, in his usual rude and boisterous 
manner. The half terrified girl obeyed. 
‘Breathe so,’ was the next word of command : 
after this was performed, he turned to the 
mother. ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘my fee is two 
guineas, payable before I pronounce upon your 
daughter's case.’ The lady with great com- 
placency took two pound notes out of her 
purse, and, wrapping two shillings in them, 
laid the packet on the table. The practitioner 
immediately seized it, carefully unfolded it, 
and securing the more valuable wrapper in his 
pocket, threw down the two shillings: ‘ There, 
Madam! my advice is to buy your daughter a 
skipping rope. My time is too valuable to 
waste it with you any longer.” 

“ Swinging is a good exercise, and those who 
can endure it should persevere in it; but if it 
produces heaviness, stupor, or giddiness, it 
ought to be relinquished. However, we have 
known a little practice remove these uneasy 
sensations. At any rate, the swings ought to 
be gentle, not too high, nor rapidly executed. 
It is proper to add, that the apparatus should 
be well secured from the possibility of breaking 
down, and means ought to be adopted by 


fastening, or otherwise, to prevent the person 
from falling out. 

‘* Learning to swim in some sequestered spot 
of water, where there could be no possibility 
of intrusion, would be very desirable in the 
education of females. Many of them are, from 
unavoidable circumstances, obliged to pass 
from one part to another in ships; and it is 
unfair, we had almost said inhuman, that they 
should not be taught the same means of self- 
preservation that men are; that they should 
be, as it were, scoffed out of their lives by the 
jeerings of vulgar prejudice, or the precepts of 
false delicacy. When will the time arrive that 
woman shall assume those equal rights to which 
she is entitled ? but which bad education and 
perverted talents have deprived her of the 
means, often the inclination, to assert? 

‘‘The practice of archery we strongly re- 
commend. It is productive of considerable 
amusement, gives precision to the eye, and 
agility to the muscles of the breast, arms, and 
shoulders, and is of necessity practised in the 
open air. The hands ought to be guarded 
with thick leather gloves, such as housemaids 
make use of, and the bows ought to be light 
and easily bent, as the target is not intended 
to be placed at any great distance. 

‘“ We earnestly recommend to avoid the 
fatigue of over-exertion. Do every thing ea- 
sily ; fatigue wastes the powers of the body, 
but gentle exercise invigorates them. Should 
any particular limb be manifestly weaker than 
the others, endeavour to strengthen it by 
gradual and short continued exercise ; and 
where stiffness prevails in the joints, re- 
course should be had to frequent rubbing. 
It may be here observed, that rubbing is, in 
some degree, a very proper substitute for ex- 
ercise in those cases where the latter cannot be 
made use of from deformity, lameness, or some 
such unfortunate circumstance.” 

But do not let us, after all, underrate the 
benefits to be derived from mere walking. If 
it be not the best possible exercise, for either 
sex, it is at least to be classed with the best. 
President Jefferson used to say, “‘ The Euro- 
peans value themselves on having subdued the 
horse to the use of man, but I doubt whether 
we have not lost more than we have gained by 
the use of the animal. No animal ia. occa- 
sioned so much degeneracy of the human body. 
An Indian goes on foot nearly as far in the day 
for a long journey as an enfeebled white does 
on his horse, and he will tire the best horses. 
A little walk of half-an-hour in the morning, 
when you rise, is advisable. It shakes off 
sleep, and produces other good effects im the 
animal economy.” 
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@riginal Poetry. 


STANZAS 
On the 15th Verse of the 7th Chapter of Ezekiel. 


“ The sword is without, and the pestilence and famine within ; 
he that is in the field shall die by the sword; and he that is in 
the city famine and pestilence shall devour him.” 


Woe to the holy city ! woe! the hour foretold is near, 

And Desolation’s howling voice is rising on the ear ; 

; And wailing moans, and murmuring plaints, are heard 

from shore to shore, 

Till every echo finds a voice, deep, wild, as ocean’s roar. 

Dark, boding clouds are gathering o'er the palaces of pride, 

And every spot its story tells of ruin far and wide ; 

The wind’s loud tone, the lightning’s flash, the thunder’s 
hoarse deep roll,— 

There's = a scene nor sound, but strikes a terror to the 
soul. 


Woe to the beauteous city ! doom’d to fall in ages past, 

By power more mighty than Time's touch, a tempest’s 
fiercest blast : 

Woe to the peasant and the prince, the shepherd and the 


seer 5 
Yon black’ning cloud hath found a voice, “The hour 
is still more near.”’ 


The sword of vengeance wastes without, and famine 


wastes within, 

And beasts of prey are wandering near, their loud roars 
swell the din 

Of warrior's shouts, and woman’s shrieks, and children’s 
feebler cry, 

While prayers and curses rise around, to move or mock 
the sky. 

Hark !—tis the warrior foemen's shout ! the yell of con- 
quering foes,— 

The one wild shriek of baffied hosts, who dread that con- 
flict’s close : 


See ! fire and murder waste the land, the spoiler revels 


free, 
Hishand is on the golden stores which soon his own will be. 
The sacred chalices of gold, the city’s stores, are gone ; 
The gorgeous flagons disappear ; the city is their own ! 
The Bab lonian’s at the gate, and Mercy, shrinking, flies, 
While Havoe stalks, and-lone Despair broods o’er its 
miseries. 
Pale, beauteous babes, with timid cry, ask, and in vain, 
for bread ; 
There is no mercy in the land ; the happy are the dead. 
Wild dying groans unheeded rise ; the aged and the weak 
With ashing eye, and hollow cheek, for one poor morsel 
see 


Young mothers clasp their ‘little ones, with sad and 
shrinking heart, 
And mutely raise their eyes on high, and then in frenzy 


start. 
To feel the lifeless head fall down, to wail their children’s 


fate, 
And then, with curses loud and deep, pass onward desolate, 


And some in sullen horror, plunge the dagger in their 
breast, 

Too weak to bear the present ill, they only seek for rest ; 

Ard some, with wild and wolfish glance, their mates in 
hunger tear, 

And howling o'er their human meal, gorge on in plenty 
there. 


The favoured city is a waste ! its hosts a wandering band, 

Who, spoil’d and humbled, seek a home in some far 
distant land ; 

The prophecy is all fulfill’d ; a remnant linger on, 

O'er every nation scatter'd wide, a friendless race, alone, 


Amongst the Greeks an umbrella was a mark 
of elevated rank; and as such occurs on the 
Hamilton vases in the hands of a princess. It 
is of the modern form, with strips pendulous 
from the rims, and occurs in the present fashion 
upon the monuments of Persepolis, and an 
Etruscan Vase in Dempster. Women of dis- 
tinction had it of ivery. The Romans also 
used it, especially at the theatre, to keep off 
the sun. The female slaves, who carried one 
over the head of their mistresses, were called 
umbellifere. These parasols were made of 
green linen, the modern colour, stretched upon 
a hoop, and were supported by a staff ; proba- 
bly the cloths were protracted in such a manner 
as to cover their heads and shoulders. Upon 
a bas-relief, a Love mounted on a dolphin, 
carries one very convex. They were borne by 
women and effeminate men, both against sun 
and rain. Our ancestors used them against 
rain, and the term umbrelles is also ancient. 
Du Cange mentions the custom of expanding 
or contracting them, and says, that they were 
made of skins. Coryatt says, umbrellas are 
made in Italy of leather, something in the form 
of a canopy hooped in the inside, with divers 
little wooden hoops, which extend the umbrella 
to a pretty large compass. They are especially 
used by horsemen, who carry them in their 


| hands when they ride, fastening the end of the 


handle upon one of their thighs, and they im- 
part so long a shadow “that it keepeth the 
heat of the sun from the upper part of their 
bodies.” 


Mr. Northcote, in his “ Memoirs” of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, says—‘ It has been related 
as an anecdote, that, on one of the evenings |. 
when Sir Joshua delivered his discourses at 
the academy, and when the audience was, as 
usual, numerous, and composed principally of 
the learned and the great, the Earl of C——, 
who was present, came up to him, saying, ‘Sir 
Joshua, you read your discourse in so low a 
tone, that I could not distinguish one word you 
said.’ To which the president, with a smile, 
replied, ‘That was to my advantage.’” 
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